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The FounpaTIoONs 
OF 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


EXPLAINED. 


A SProteſtant diflenters have been of- 
ten blamed for an obſtinate and un- 
reaſonable ſeparation from the eſtabliſhed 
church, it is the deſign of the following 
obſervations to prove that this ſeparation 
| hath reaſon nh ſcripture to ſupport it. 
That this may the more clearly appear, 
I ſhall firſt explain the foundations of re- 
ligious liberty, and then lay before the 
candid reader the principal objections 
which proteſtant nonconformiſts have to 
the church of England. It is not meant 
that any thing new will be here offered, 
but only the arguments in favour of reli- 
gious liberty, and for diſſent, brought in- 
to a narrow compaſs, that proteſtant diſ- 
ſenters (who form ſo conſiderable a body 
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in this kingdom, and who are by far the 


largeſt body of proteſtants in Ireland) may 
ſce the grounds and reaſons of their diſſent 
at one ſhort view, and be the better ena- 
bled to give a rational account of the hope 
that is in them. Whoever would fee this 
matter treated of at large, let them have 
_ recourſe to the diſſenting gentleman's An- 


{wer to the Rev. Mr. White's letters. A 


book which no proteſtant diſſenter ſhould 
be without.. But to proceed. 

That we may ſee clearly the founda- 
tions of religious liberty, we muſt care- 
fully look into the frame and conſtitutions 
of our own minds. It is by the ſenſe of 
right and wrong which is original in us, 


and implanted in every man's breaſt; that 


we are capable of being religious. With- 
out it no reaſoning could give us any idea 


of theexcellency and beauty of religion and' 


virtue: what it pronounces to be fit and 


becoming, we call virtue; and when we 
do what is good from a principle of love 
and obedience to God, as being under a 
law, and accountable to him, this we com- 


monly call religion. As by this ſenſe God 
hath ſhewed us was is good, it is plain 
that he himſelf is poſſeſſed of it in the 
higheſt degree, that he approves our act- 
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ing agreeably to it, and deſigned that our 
behaviour ſhould be directed by it: when 
it is, we never fail of ſelf-approbation' and 
applauſe, and we may be certain that at 
laſt our maker will in a proper manner 
teſtify his approbation of ſuch as have re- 
ſolutely followed the dictates of this divine 
monitor, and ſeverely puniſh ſuch as have 
paid no regard to its admonitions. Now 
when we think of God as the ſupreme 
moral governor of the world, to whom 
we are accountable, by whoſe unalterable 
deciſion we muſt abide; when we con- 
ſider that every individual creature will be 
rewarded or puniſhed, according to his 
perſonal merit or demerit ; we will then 
ſee, that it is every man's duty to look 
narrowly into his own principles and con- 
duct: that he is to obey his maker alone 
without reſerve in all things, and to do 
whatever he apprehends will be pleaſing 
in his ſight, without regard to any influ- 
ence or authority whatſoever. Every man 
will at laſt ſtand or fall by his own prin- 
ciples and conduct, no man can anſwer 
for him, nor can any fallible mortal like 
himſelf have a right to preſcribe for him 
in an affair where his conſcience and ſalva- 
tion are concerned. Why ſhould any man 
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take another's word for what is pleaſing to 
his maker, when he himſelf is likewiſe 
made capable of judging? It is an affront 
to human nature, that. ever there ſhould 
have been an inſtance of this kind, What 
upon impartial enquiry a man takes to be 
the will of God, that, as a voluntary ſub- 
ject of his kingdom, he ſhould firmly 
adhere to, and inflexibly maintain his loy- 
alty to the ſovereign of the univerſe upon 
whom alone he is abſolutely dependent. 
If our hearts be diſpoſed to know and to 
do the will of God, proper impreſſions of 
him as our governor and judge to whom 
we are under a law, will raiſe our minds 
toa generous independance upon the opini- 
ons and authority of others. "This 3 is be- 
coming us as men formed with that dif- 
tinguiſhing ſenſe of good and evil, from 
which our firſt notion of obligation and 
a moral government is derived. This 
ſenſe is in us effential and the foundation 
of all religion and virtue; it is prior to any 
authority, and can be ſubject to no law. 
What honour and reverence is there due 
to it! How careful ſhould we be to pre- 
ſerve it pure and uncorrupted] How im- 
pious and unnatural to offer it any vio- 
lence! By this immoveable 8 ſtan- 
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dard, let the firm and loyal ſubjects of 
God's moral kingdom refolutely abide : 
Let the whole of their conduct be directed 
by it, and let them with gratitude to their 
maker rejoice in the poſſeſſion of what 
no power upon n can ever ns 
them of. 

Upon ſurveying our * we may like- 
wiſe find ourſelves endowed with reaſon 
and underſtanding, reflection and judg- 
ment (indeed wherever there is a percep- 
tion of good and evil there muſt alſo be 
intelligence: ) theſe powers were undoubt- 
edly given us that we might be properly 
qualified to ſearch after truth and judge 
for ourſelves: by their aſſiſtance we com- 
pare things together, and make a free and 
rational choice; but let it be obſerved 
that what is propoſed to the judgment 
muſt be tried by our ſenſe of right and 
wrong, which muſt always be — 
as antecedent to any poſitive law. In 
judging of truth and error our minds are 
quite independant of any authority; it is 
impoſſible they ſhould be ſubject to any 
law: by evidence and by that only will 
they be determined. No man can believe 
as he pleaſes, nor can any force affect the 
real determinations of the foul. The aſ- 
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ſent cannot be withheld when the mind 
is convinced, nor is it at all in our power 
to command it where no evidence appears; 
juſt as well can we love or hate as we have 
inclination, which every one knows to be 
impoſſible. Now if a man hath no com- 
mand of himſelf in ſuch matters, and that 
the law of his nature is in this reſpect un- 
alterable, pray can any thing external, 
any authority whatever, make what a 
pears to his reflecting thoughts falſe and 
wrong, true and fit to be choſen by him ? 
Or with what ſenſe or propriety can any 
thing but reaſon and evidence be offered 
to a being endowed with conſcience and 
underſtanding ? If ever ſound judgment 
and a free unbiaſſed enquiry are becoming 
and neceſſary, it muſt be in affairs of re- 
ligion, which are of ſuch importance and 
conſequence to us. 

What can any fallible mortal like my- 
ſelf (and who muſt likewiſe give an ac- 
count of his own conduct) have to do 
with the method which I think ſafeſt and 
beſt to work out my own ſalvation in]! The 
truth is, no man can be moleſted in this 
reſpect, without a manifeſt groſs infringe- 
ment upon that molt perſect unalienable 


right which every man hath to judge what 
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is the will of God concerning him, and 
we may be ſure whenever power and in- 
fluence are brought into the ſervice of any 
ſcheme of religion, truth and virtue are 
not its only foundations. They ſtand in 
need of no ſuch unnatural allies, they have 
the native ingenuity and beſt feelings of 
the heart upon their ſide, and when they 
are choſen and embraced upon their own 
account, it is then we quit us like men 
and are ſtrong in the Lord. 

In a word, when we conſider ourſelves 
as moral agents, as rational and free be- 
ings, as under a law to God our ſupreme 


ruler and judge, we mult fee that it is up- 


on him alone we are dependant, to him 
only we are to ſubmit ourſelves ; being 
upon all others in matters of religion ab- 
ſolutely independant. 22 
The being who made us hath an irre- 
ſiſtible dominion over all. But ſurely it is 
founded upon righteouſneſs and wiſdom 
and goodneſs, as well as upon power or a 


property in us the works of his hands; we 


know he will always do what is fit, and 
perfect goodneſs with infallible knowledge 
giveth an undiſputed title to ſupreme do- 
minion. We know that the Almighty is 
all- perfect, infinitely benevolent, and that 
he 
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he will never require any thing from hip 
creatures but what is upon the whole for 
their good and happineſs. | Upon this 
foundation he is inti led to the abſblute 
ſubmiſſion and chearful Obedience of all 


his intelligent offspring. Now ſhould our 


ſupreme governor at any time interpoſe to 
upemäd laws of a poſitive kind to thoſe 
already written upon our hearts, in order 
to render us more virtuous and like him- 
ſelf, why certainly we ate to obey them 
without reſerve. But furely before we con- 
form ourſelves to any given laws, we muſt 


judge whether God hath really interpoſed, 


or whether theſe commands and inſtitu- 
tions are really from heaven or not. And 
here, upon the evidence which appears to 
our minds, after mature examination, we 
muſt be determined. Every thing muſt 
be tried by the genuine feelings of our own 
hearts, by reaſon and conſcience, and the 
moral perfections of the Supreme being: 
We are ſure what comes from God can 
neyer contradict or be contrary to any of 
theſe. If upon a fair impartial ſearch we 
are convinced that the laws propoſed to us 
are from God, why undoubtedly we are 
to ſubmit to them, to receive them with 
honeſt minds, and this is religious obedi- 


cence. 
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ence. You ſee it is founded upon con- 
viction, indeed it cannot be rational or 
conſiſtent without it. What from an un- 
biaſſed enquiry we take to be the will of 
God, that we are to embrace and firmly 
adhere to without regard to any human 
authority or worldly powers. If true to 
ourſelves, we will inviolably preſerve our 
loyalty to the ſovereign of the univerſe, 
Whoſe commands alone we will obey, and 
will never deſert the cauſe of truth and 
virtue; or do violence to conſcience, what- 
ever ſuffering or inconveniences the doing 
b Sr upon us. | 
Indeed for a man to be determined by 
any thing elſe in the choice of his — 
but evidence, is a moſt groſs affront to the 
reaſon of his own mind: for to what pur- 
poſe had we our underſtandings given us, 
if not to judge for ourſelves, — to guide 
us in the moſt important of all concerns, 
that of our religion and falvation ? With- 
out an honeſt impartial enquiry after truth, 
a man's being of the beſt religion in the 
world has no ſort of merit in it: if he takes 
his religion upon truſt, and is without 


further ſearch contented with the princi- 
ples he was brought up in, he might as 
well have been a mahometan or a papiſt 


as 


= 
as what he is; and as it is impoſſible for 
a man to believe as he pleaſes, or to with- 


hold his aſſent where be ſees clear evidence, 


ſo if men are ſincere, we might as well in 
this caſe be angry at them for their natu- 
ral make or complexion, as for their dif- 
fering from us in their judgments: this hath 
been, and for ever will be, the ſtate of 
human nature, and every man who is a 


peaceable member of ſociety, hath a moſt 


unalienable right to make a public profeſ- 


= of his religion and ſentiments ; force 

lay indeed make hypocrites, but the 
religion that is worthy of men muſt for 
ever ſpring from choice and conviction. 
No man can be called truly religious if he 
is not ſo upon principle, his faith ſhould 
wait upon hi? reaſon and that inward ſenſe 
of good and evil which is implanted. in the 
breaſts of every one. The ſervice of rea- 


ſon and ſincerity can alone be acceptable 


to God, in it we truly do him honour and 
promote his kingdom among men. 
To ſubmit ourſelves implicitly to hu- 


man authority, to receive any laws as 


the meaſure and rule of our conduct with- 


out a due enquiry into their nature and 
tendency, is a proſtitution of the noble 


powers with which our bountiful creator 
hath 
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hath endowed us, and a manifeſt breach 
upon that order of things which he hath 
eſtabliſhed: We then profeſs ourſelves the 
ſervants of men, and not of the living God, 
to whom we are under a law, and who 
will no doubt call his reaſonable creatures 
to a moſt ſtrict account for the uſe they 
have made of the talents he has given 
them. 

Conſcience is a ſacred power, it is in 
this world the vicegerent of God himſelf, 
and abſolutely independant upon all "We 


man authority : the enſlavers of it are 


certainly in a peculiar manner odious to 


the Almighty, as they trample upon the 
Juſt rights of their fellow-creatures, and 
prefumptouſly deface the beauty of his 
moral creation. It may I think without 
breach of charity be affirmed that ſuch 
will at laſt be moſt ſeverely animadverted 
upon. But whatever diſcouragements and 
ſufferings the ſincere votaries of truth and 
virtue may undergo, let religious liber- 
ty in its full extent be ever held dear in 
their eſteem; let the dictates of conſci- 
ence be obeyed i in every thing, be the con- 
ſequences what they will to eſtate, repu- 
tation, or even to life itſelf : for ſurely a a 
poor mind would rather loſe its exiſtence 

than 


L 14 ] | 
than its virtue and integrity. It is the 
voice of God within men, and is the very 
beſt friend, or the very worſt enemy we 
can poſſibly have in this world. 
To ſpeak. truth, in religious affairs 
there can be no man, we muſt either 


follow the light of our minds, and obey 


intirely our own conſciences, or elſe give 
ourſelves up to the direction and ma- 
nagement of others. The perſuaſion of 
a man's mind is what ſhould ever deter- 
mine his conduct in matters of religion. 
What diligence and fincerity he hath 
| uſed in enquiring what his duty and the 
will of God is, belongeth not to ſhort- 
ſighted mortals to determine, who can only 


judge from external appearances. The 


great ſearcher of hearts alone can know 
thoroughly what endeavours have been 
uſed, and will reward or puniſh accord- 
in aly ; ; but this we may adventure to af- 
firm, that if he has been honeſt and ſin- 
cere in his ſearch, his errors will not 
prove fatal or deſtructive to him. The 
being who made us knows how liable we 
all are to miſtakes in our judgments of 
things. A perfect diſcernment of what 3 - 
right is not 5 he requireth of us: 
heart * and . to _—_ 
truth 
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truth wherever it appears, nay the very 
diſpoſition to know and to do his will, is 
what will always be highly pleaſing and ac- 
ceptable in his ſight, - And in a word we 
may, I think reſt ſatisfied, that however 
honeſty and ſincerity may err, they will 
not be rejected by a being of perfect 
knowledge and goodneſs. | 
The ſum is, If our ſenſe of right and 
wrong be the foundation of all religion 
and virtue, if it is every one's duty to pre- 
ſerve this ſenſe pure and uncorrupted, and 
to be determined by it in his conduct; if 
it be prior to any authority, can be ſub- 
ject to no law, and be that which muſt 
determine our approbation; and if in 
ſearching after truth the mind can be 
determined by nothing but evidence, if 
without 1t-it is impoſſible the aſſent can 
be given, or withheld where it is; if 
(in fine) as moral agents and reaſonable 
creatures, we are under a law to God, and 
depend only upon him ; if it is our 
duty to judge freely for ourſelves what 
we are to receive as his will, and if con- 
vinced to adhere firmly (in oppoſition to 
any influence or authority whatſoever) 
to what upon mature examination we ap- 
prehend wall be pleafing in his eye : If, I 

o | lay, 
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ſay, theſe principles are founded on truth 
and nature, does not religious liberty 
ſtand upon a baſis firm and impregnable, 
and which muſt endure as long as the 
mind it ſelf? is not judging freely for 
ourſelves in religious matters a right of 
the moſt perfect kind ? what can power 
or force poſſibly have to do with the hu- 
man mind in its ſearches after truth, and 
enquiry into the will of God ? or with 
what ſenſe or reaſon can power and au- 
thority be brought into the ſervice of re- 
ligion, or any influence but that of per- | 
ſuaſion be applied? are not all men under 4 
indiſpenſable laws and obligations, antece- 3 
dent to any human authority, to embrace . 
truth and virtue wherever they ſhall find 
them ? Is not a noble freedom of think- 
ing and acting, the higheſt glory of hu- 
man nature? is not this what conſtitutes 1 
the man? and, ſhould a man ſtand up 8 
ſingly for the truth when deſerted by all, 8 
would he not enjoy moſt ſincere pleaſure 
from the applauſes of his own heart? 
Would not the God of nature and of truth 
be uporr his fide ? would not he appear 
with great glory and dignity? And how 
| thalla man arrive at ſuch a character, how 
ſhall he know what is truth and' virtue; 
but 


T9 1 
but by judging freely for himſelf ? Is not 
religion a thing altogether perſonal? And 
what virtue is there in our being of the 
bet religion in the world unleſs we are 
ſo from choice and conviction? Is not 
conſcience independent upon the whole 
world Is there not more reverence due 


to it than to any power or authority upon 


earth ? Can we command its approbation? 
Is it —— to bribe it into the ſervice of 
any ſcheme which it condemns? Or was 
there ever a good reaſon” given why it 
ſhould ſubmit itſelf to any human autho- 
rity? Can we ſuppoſe any circumſtance or 
ſituation amongſt men that fhall render 
it neceſſary for perſonal rights which are 
unalienable to be given up? If we have 
no power over our own” judgments of 
things, much leſs can any other. Theſe 
particulars can only juſt be hinted at, it 
is hoped” the candid reader will enlarge 
upon them in his own thoughts. It muſt 
ſurely be pleaſing to every good mind to 
ſee what a friendly aſpect our nature hath 
upon truth and. liberty, which cannot 
be broken in upon without preſumptuouſ- 
ly ſubverting that order in the moral world 


| which God himſelf hath eſtabliſhed, 
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How much is it to the honour of chriſ- 
tianity that our religious liberty is ſo ex- 
preſsly confirmed and eſtabliſhed by it! 
Indeed had it made any incroachments 
this way, it could not have come from 
the Father of lights, who, we may be cer- 
tain, would never publiſh laws and inſtitu- 
tions for our obſervance which were con- 
to reaſon and the genuine uncorrupt- 
ed feelings of our own hearts. Our Saviour, 
who came with full power from God, and 


who had all authority committed to him 


by the Father, never made the leaſt claim 


over the minds and conſciences of men, 


on the contrary he conſtantly appealed to 
their own reaſon and underſtandings for 
the truth of what he ſaid; his divine doc- 
trines and precepts came attended with 
gentleneſs and perſuaſion, they carried 
their own conviction along with them; they 
had truth and nature for their ſupport, 
they needed none from worldly 2 
nor was there ever any thing like | WE 
compulſion uſed either by our Saviour or 
his apoſtles; by manifeſtation of the truth 
only, ai they commend themſelves to 
every man's conſcience in the ſight of God. 
They deſired that they who heard them, 
ſhouldas wiſe men judge of what they * 
at 
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that. they ſhould prove all . before 
they held faſt that which was good. They 
defred that. men ſhould ſearch the ſcrip- 
tures, and not believe every ſpirit, but try 
the ſpirits whether they were of God, and 
that they ſhould be always ready to give 
an anſwer to every man that aſked them 
the reaſon of the hope that was in them. 
In a word, they adviſed that every man 
ſhould be fully perſuaded in his own mind, 
and that then he ſhould ſtand faſt in the 
liberty wherewith Chriſt had made him 
free. Theſe are ſtrains truly worthy of a 
religion from heaven, perfectly conſonant 
to the ſoundeſt philoſophy, and moſt ſuita- 
q ble to the frame and ſtructure of the hu- 
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man mind. Nothing here like hoodwink- 
ing or myſtery, no claims of power or au- 
thority, no pains nor penalties, nor any 
the leaſt temporal diſcouragements brought 
in as auxiliaries to make men chriſtians. 
On the contrary, it was ordered that the 
ſervants of the Lord ſhould not ſtrive, but 

be gentle. That men ſhould always be 
1-1 N treated in the ſpirit of meekneſs; and that 
_ _» without love and charity all other gifts 
; ang nothing. Whenever men diſbeliev- 

ed what was taught by the apoſtles, why, 
they were leftto themſelves; and the apoſtles 

t e prayed 


E 


. 
prayed that God would manifeſt his truth 
and grace unto them: teaching, that what 


was not of faith was fin, They always 
conſidered men as reaſonable creatures and 


treated them as ſuch. Truth in its native 


ſimplicity they laid before the mind; if it 
was not embraced, nothing” more was dune 
to recommend it, than to ſet forth the 
advantages of receiving it, and the favour 
of God which would attend it. 
Chriſtianity, as taught by Chriſt and his 
apoſtles, is a complete ſcheme of revealed 
religion plain and ſumple in itſelf. The 
great ar deft; ton of which is to make men good 
and happy. Surely it can never ſtandi in 
need of any additions from fallible men: 
the liberty wherewith chriſtians are made 
free, exempts them from all human au- 
thority in matters of religion and con- 
ſcience. We are ordered to call no man 
maſter upon earth. Our Saviour himſelf 
is ſole king and Jaw giver 1 in his own church, 
he beſt knew what was proper for his ſub⸗ 
jects to believe and practiſe. To his au- 
thority alone we are to ſubmit ourſelves, 
and he only is our proper judge in affairs 
of conſcience and ſalvation. It has never 
been well with the chriſtian world, ſince 


ſo many ſtandards of faith have” been 


erected, 
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erected, and the mere trappings and ap- 
adages of religion made the matter of 
endleſs heats and animoſities. As the great 
Chillingworth obſerves, the bible is the 


only religion pf proteſtants. A credible 


proſeſſion of chriſtianity in purity and cha- 
rity, a ſincere univerſal obedience to his 
laws, is what our Saviour requires from all 
his followers: things which he hath left as 
indifferent ſhould never be made teſts of 
by the profeflors of his religion. It is 
indeed impoſſible in the preſent imperfect 
ſtate of human nature, but that men 


ſhould differ in explaining forme of thoſe 


laws and in their manner of obeying them. 
What then is to be done? Are natural 
rights to be given up lor the peace of any 
church? No, better there were no church, 
than that the rights of human nature and 
the dictates of conſcience ſhould be de- 
ſtroyed and ſacrificed by it. Amidſt a di- 
Wy — of ſentiments, which muſt ever ſub- 
ſiſt, every man is frecly to judge for him- 
ſelf; and with enlarged afte&tion and un- 
e e, benevolence grant the ſame pri- 
vileges to others. All who are ſubjects 
of Chriſt's kin gdom are intitled to a free 
unmoleſted proleſſion of that religion which 


ce think moſt conformable to the Bible, 
B 3 and 
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and will render them moſt acceptable to 
their God and Saviour. But let them ever 
maintain univerſal charity to any of their 
brethren who may be otherwiſe minded, 
this being the only natural bond of union 
amongſt chriſtians and men. The ſpirit 
of chriftianity is liberal and unconfined 
where it thoroughly prevails, it will ſub- 
due every thing narrow and uncharitable. 
It will teach men to conſider themſelves 
as the members of the great family of God, 
to treat their fellow- creatures, as children 
of the ſame father, with kindneſs and ten- 
derneſs of affection; notwithſtanding their 
different manner of doing honour to the 
common parent. This is expreſſed with 
great juſtneſs and propriety by a French 
writer, his words are, Why ſhould I be 
angry at a brother who regards the com- 
* mon parent as much perhaps as I do, 
* becauſe he does not approach him with 
cc the ſame kind of ceremonies ?” 

Our Saviour underſtood human nature 
too well to require an uniformity in religion. 
He knew that creatures formed with very 
unequal underſtandings, of different com- 

lexions and tempers, liable to many pre- 
judices, without the ſame advantages of 
education and improvement, muſt in their 
enqui- 
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enquiries after truth differ very widely in 
their ſentiments: ſearching after truth ſup- 
poſes this: but here he acted like himſelf; 
charity and kind affection are what all can 
join in, this he hath commanded and ac- 
counts the diſtinguiſhing badge of his true 
diſciples. Did all men think alike in re- 
ligious matters it would not look like hu- 
man nature, but have rather the appear- 
ance of force, combination, or worldly 
policy. Beſides, if there muſt be an agree- 
ment in ſentiments, pray whoſe judgments 
and opinions are to be received as the 
ſtandards? The ſettling this point muſt 
ſurely be matter of endleſs diſputation, we 
dont find in the New Teſtament (which 


ſhould ever be the only rule of faith to 


chriſtians) any infallible interpreter, or body 
of men, left by our Saviour upon whoſe 
judgments we are to rely, or who are im- 
powered to determine the differences 
which he certainly foreknew would ariſe 
amongſt his followers: if ſo, mutual for- 


bearance and love amidſt a diverſity of 


opinions, make men and their religion 
appear like what they ought to be, rational 
and benevolent. If theſe obſervations are 
juſt with reſpect to uniformity in religion, 
muſt not all eſtabliſhments in it be liable 
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to much the ſame objections? They are 
generally contrived and modeJed by the 
civil power for political, as well as religi- 
ous, purpoſes; and, it is much to be feared, 

too often built at the expence of liberty 
and truth, \ 06590 0h but littie direction 
taken as to their ſtructure out of the New 
Teſtament. They ſuppoſe that a greater 
improvement in religious knowledge Is 
unneceſſary, and that. there is no more 
room left for advancement in it. But if 
religion be a thing intirely, perſonal, if it 
is founded upon nature and reaſon, if no 
man can be properly religious without con- 
viction and choice, if in chuſing the mind 
has no command over itſelf, but muſt give 

its aſſent according to the has which 
appears before it; and, in fine, if the 
ſenſe of right muſt determine our approba- 
tion; if theſe, I fay, are the natural opera- 
8 of our minds, what meaning or pro- 
priety can an eſtabliſhment of religion 
have? Can one ſet of reaſonable creatures 
take upon them to eſtabliſh their own 
principles and opinions for others, who, 
for ought they know, may, after judging 
for themſelves, be of a quite another way 
of thinking? Or with what conſtancy can 
any thing be eſtabliſhed which muſt ſpring 


from 
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C from choice and examination? Eftabliſh- 
ments make, uſe of temporal diſcourage- 
ments and rewards; were ſuch things ever 
made uſe of-by, Chriſt or his apoſtles ? If 
it be ſaid that in ſome eſtabliſhments, re- 
ligion it{clf, which is perfect and unaltera- 
ble, is not jo much aimed at, as certain 
means by, which the intereſts of it are ad- 
vanced, and which have an evident ten- 
dency to make men good and holy. I 
anſwer, our Saviour never intended that the 
means of promoting religion ſhould be 
made the teſt of chriſtian fellowſhip; 
that a ſincere proſeſſion of chriſtianity 
in purity and charity was all which he re- 
quired; and that to make unity in things 
indifferent (which is the cafe in eſtabliſh- 
ments) the bond of communion, is unwar- 
ranted by the Goſpel, which requires only 
decency and order, but hath left men to 
themſelves in ſuch matters, as thinking any 
preciſe determination about ſuch things 
unneceflary. - 

As far as I am capable of judging, I 
can find no authority in the New Tefta- 
ment for eſtabliſhments in religion. There 
I plainly fee that our Sayiour's' kingdom 
1s Not of this world, and conſequently the 
leſs of it there is in any religion, the nearer 
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will it be to his original deſign. And, I 
am perſuaded, had men before they took 
upon them to erect ſtandards of faith and 
form creeds and articles for others ; had 
they, I fay, diveſted themſelves of all tem- 
poral views, had they but entered into 
the philoſophy of their own minds, and 
made the Goſpel the ſole rule of their pro- 
ceedings : had they done this, how many 
eſtabliſhments (if not all) and articles of 
faith, would have been unheard of in the 
chriſtian world ? Did chriſtians (as they 
ought) receive nothing for their raith but 
what reaſon and the word of God pro- 
nounce to be right ; did none claim do- 
minion other the conſciences of others, but 
every man enjoyed his own opinions in 
peace and in charity, I imagine much 
more honour would be done to the religion 
of our Saviour than there is at preſent, and 
that the chriſtian church would have a 
nearer reſemblance to the Meſſiah's king- 
dom than it ever had. Nor would ſuch 
a ſtate break in upon any order which 
Chriſt himſelf deſigned in his church, who 
could never intend that the natural rights 
of his ſubjects could be made ſubſerrient 
to it, 


In 
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In a word, when we look into the ſtruc- 
ture of our own minds, and conſider our- 
ſelves as formed for making perpetual pro- 
greſs in knowledge as well as virtue; when 
we conſider religion as what lies intirely 
between God and a man's own conſcience, 
when we refle& upon the preſent imper- 
fect ſtate of human nature, how few ſee in 
the ſame light; that it is impoſſible for 
a man to tell how long he himſelf will hold 
the ſame opinions; I ſay, when all theſe 
things are laid together, eſtabliſhments in 
religion will be found unſuitable to human 
nature and contrary to reaſon. 
Happy tor the arts, ſciences, and philo- 
ſophy, that an improvement in them hath | 
not been laid under the ſame unnatural 
reſtraints as in religion. Wretched then 
indeed would be their ſtate, ſometimes 
reſembling chriſtianity in popiſh countries, 
where the civil powers have eſtabliſhed and 
ſo modelled it to political purpoſes, that 
there is ſcarce a genuine feature of it left. 
Indeed whenever religion is blended with 
the civil conſtitution, and magiſtrates made 
the judges of controverſy, truth will but 
ſeldom have a fair hearing: and ſome of 
the worſt conſequences have been ſeen to 
follow from fach appointments, I have 
been 


3 
been the more particular in explaining the 
foundations of religious liberty it being a 

ſubject of ſuch importance, and that the 
arguments in favour of it may be the more 
deeply impreſſed upon the minds of ſuch 
readers as have not hitherto been ſo well 
acquainted with them. It muſt be pleaſ- 
ing to a generous and liberal mind, to ſee 
our liberty in religious affairs ſo fully con- 
firmed to us by chriſtianity, which itſelf 
was originally referred to the free enqui- 
ries of mankind. This is indeed a ftrong 
preſumptive argument in its favour*. In- 
deed had not men aſſerted the right of 
Judging for themſelves in oppoſition to 
eſtabliſhed powers, how could chriſtianity 
have ever made its way in the world? It 
had dominion and principalities to ſtruggle 
with: by the force of its own excellency, 
and without any ol the engines of this world 
it prevailed ; the hearts and conſciences of 
men were upon its fide. Upon the prin- 
ciple I am now arguing in favour of, the 
glorious reformation took its riſe ans was 
carried on; without it there could not 


have been a proteſtant. 


* See Dr. Duchal's tenth ſermon upon the preſumptive argu- 
ments for the truth of the chriſtian religion; where this argu- 
ment is treated of with that clearneſs and ſtrength of reaſon ſo 


peculiar to this ingenious writer. 
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Upon this moſt natural foundation do 
| proteſtant nonconformiſts ſtand, maintain- 
ing an abſolute independence upon what 
fallible ſhort ſig ited mortals like themſelves 
make ſtandart of belief, but a moſt re- 
ſolute adherencets what reaſon, conſcience 
and their bible pronounce to be the will 
of God ; excluding from their ſcheme o 
religion every thing temporal being per 0 
ſuaded tliat the doing ſo is intirely agreed. 
ble to the purity and fimplicity of the 
Gofpel, -which they make the ſole rule of 
their faith and manners. 8 

The church of En gland f Is liable to the 
objections which Ke been already offered 
againſt all eſtabliſhments whatſoever in re- 
ligion. There is however great veneraticn 
due to it on many. accounts, great and il- 
luſtrious characters (many of them) have 
appeared in it, who haye been the orna- 
ments of biiman nature, and, who with 
unſhaken conſtancy have ſuffered and died 
for the truth. 

Our excellent civil conſtitution, which 
grants to every man a liberty of worſhip- 
ing God according to his conſcience, is in- 
titled to the greateſt loyalty and affection : 
accordingly proteſtant diflenters have been 
commonly moſt thoroughly attached to 


every 
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every government that was frienly to li- 
berty, and which made the happineſs of its 
ſubjects the great end of its adminiſtration z 
and it may with juſtice be affirmed chat 
their principles and ſtrength have a cloſe 
connection with the flouriſhing ſtate of the 
proteſtant intereſt in Ireland. 

The ſeparation of proteſtant noncon- 
formiſts from the eſtabliſhed church is not 
(as many imagine) grounded upon a mere 
diſlike of certain ceremonies and uſages 
obſerved by the church, tho many in their 
diſputations upon this ſubject have chiefly 
confined themſelves to ſuch things, with- 
out attending to what muſt ever be the 
great objection to men who underſtand 
the nature of true religion, and the rights 
and privileges of human nature : and this 
is the power which is claimed by the church, 

as by grant from Chriſt, to decree rites, 
and of having authority in matters of 
faith. This claim is the grand baſis upon 
which the hierarchy is built. Now pro- 
teſtant diſſenters think that ſuch a claim 
is contrary to the New Teſtament, to 
chriſtian liberty, and is in itſelf moſt un- 
natural. If the church could prove her- 
ſelf poſſeſſed of this authority, why cer- 
tainly ſhe would have an ae St right 


to 
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to ſubmiſhon. But how, or by whom, 
ſhe became inveſted with this power is the 
great queſtion ; and what none of her ſons 
have ever yet been able to anſwer, And 
if the church hath ſuch a power, how are 
we ſure it is the church of-England, more 
than the church of Rome, or any other 
church whatſoever ? Or, if it is lodged in 
the church, it muſt reſt in the king or 
queen as head, and in the parliament, for 
every one knows that the biſhops and clergy 
cannot of themſelves decree a ſingle rite, 
nor can they alter or amend one: by the 
preſent eſtabliſhment they muſt proceed 
according to their directions from the civil 
power (perhaps it is beſt they ſhould do 
ſo) the queſtion here again occurs, When 
or where did any civil government come 
by ſuch a power? For fince it is not in the 
fathers of the church, it muſt reſt there. 
Till this is made out, many ſincere chriſ- 
tians there muſt be, who will diſclaim all 
ſuch unwarranted authority. 

The eccleſiaſtical frame, which is thought 
to bear a near reſemblance to the king- 
dom of this world, has but little founda- 
tion in the New Teſtament, as that part 
of it, upon which ſuch a policy is founded, 
could never yet be pointed out. Indeed 


wiſe 
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wiſe and moderate men belonging to the 
eſtabliſhed church (many of them) have 
wiſhed an alteration in this reſpect, and 
have freely owned _ it ſtood i in en = 
great amendment. 

The preſent religious nen was 
contrived by tlie civil power, the clergy 
had little or no hand in it. The Commion- 
prayer-book was eſtabliſhed by the parlia- 
ment (which was at that time oppoſed by the 
biſhops) and has. ever ſince been ſu pported 
by it. Whether ſuch a conſtitution is like 
our Saviour's kingdom, which he himſelf 
declares not to be of this world, let every 
man judge for ' himſelf, Indeed the un- 
natural claim of power already mentioned, 
is of all things moſt contrary to the genius 
of a ſpiritual kingdom, where nothing of 
a religious nature is ever determined by 
worldly influence, or a compliance in mat- 
ters of indifferency made neceflary to chriſ- 
tian communion; It is hoped from what 
hath been ſaid in defence of religious liber- 
ty, that authority in matters of faith can- 
not belong to any man or bodies of men 
whatſoever. There is nothing in all the 
New Teſtament to ſupport this; on tlie 
contrary we are commanded to call no man 
our maſter upon earth, and men are asked 


why 
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why even of themſelves they judge not 
what is right. ---It is nothing to the preſent 
argument, whether what the church de- 
crees, be right or wrong; or whether the 
uſages and ceremonies which receive the 
ſtamp of her authority, be ſcriptural or 
otherwiſe: no, it is the claiming of ſuch 
power under the pretence of a divine 
warrant, the framing articles of faith in 
conſequence of this claim, and requiring 
a ſubſcription to them, before men can 
be received into chriſtian fellowſhip ; it 
is this, with an aſſumed authority to 
determine all controverſies in matters of 
faith, which is ſo loudly and with {o 
much reaſon complained of; this is in- 
deed the great grievance, And when 
excommunicating canons are introduced 
by men who imagine themſclves inveſted 
with authority for ſo doing, there is in 
truth no knowing where they will ſtop. 
Indeed any who claim ſuch power ſhould 
Join infallibility along with it; and the 
church of Rome, which aſſumes to herſelf 
this high character, acts in this reſpe& a 
moſt conſiſtent part. | 
Dr. Benjamin Hoadly, the preſent biſhop 
of Wincheſter, who will be hdd in ſweet 
and everlaſting remembrance by all who 
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wiſh well to r religious liberty, hath long 
ſince told us in his; truly excellent ſer- 
mon * bee king George the firſt of 
wiſe and Morious memory, That as the 
church of Chriſt is the kingdom of. Chriſt, 
ſo he himſelf is ſole king and lawgiver 
in it, the only judge of © behaviour of 
his ſubjects in affairs of conſcience and 
ſalvation, and that his laws alone are to 
be binding upon them: That as he him- 
ſelf hath felt behind him no viſible autho- 
rity, no vicegerents to ſupply his place, 
no interpreters upon whom his ſubjects 
are abſolutely to depend, no judges of 
conſcience, nor any inyeſted with authority 
in religious matters, ſo they are always 
to look u pon men who make new laws 
for them, or who improve their own in- 
terpretation of old ones as binding, as 
promoting an intereſt and church of their 
own, they are uſurpers of his authority 
and reign in his kingdom. 

Proteſtant diſſenters agree exactly with 
the biſhop in his ſentiments concerning our 
Saviour's kingdom; it is no doubt intirely 
ſpiritual, the rewards and puniſhments 
which are the ſanctions of his laws muſt 
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certainly be of the ſame nature. To un- 
derſtand rightly the conſtitution of this 
glorious kingdom, men ſhould have re- 
courſe to the original laws themſelves, as 
delivered by our Saviour, and not to the 
numberleſs explanations of them which 
are to be met with in the world, expoſi- 
tors and interpreters for the moſt part be- 
ing leſs ſolicitous to find out their true 
meaning, than to ſtrain them to a corre- 
ſpondance with their own received ſyſtems. 


If men will lay aſide prejudice, and abide 


by the deciſion of the New Teſtament, 
they will there find no other head of the 
chriſtian church, but Chriſt himſelf; no 
power or authority granted to any of his 
ſubjects above others, but all left free as 
God and nature deſigned they ſhould. 
All are declared his approved ſervants, who 
ſincerely believe in him and obey his com- 
mands. And as our Saviour himſelf tells 
us that his kingdom is not of this world, fo 
we may be certain that its rewards and 
puniſhments cannot be any of the profits 
and honours, or the pains and penal- 
ties of it. If theſe obſervations are juſt, 
we may ſafely affirm that a church modelled 
according to the Goſpel muſt depend up- 
on nothing temporal to render it flouriſh- 
C2 ing. 
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ing; that whenever a church claims power 
and authority, it muſt always be with a 
view to worldly emoluments; that then it 
muſt of neceſſity depend upon the ſtate, or 
upon force, for its ſupport, as knowing 
ſuch claims unwarranted by nature and the 
Goſpel. Such a church will of courſe 
have dignities and riches in its train, and 
at its diſpoſal, to render it proſperous ; 
and it may thus, under the guardianſhip 
and encouragement of worldly powers at 
the head of it, be juſtly ſtyled the church 
triumphant upon earth. In a word, we 
may be certain that whenever we ſee tem- 
poral rewards and diſcouragements preſſed 
into the ſervice of any church under the 
ſanction of civil power, and a king or 
queen (inſtead of Chrift) conſtituted the 
head or chief cornerſtone of it; I ſay, when 
we ſee this to be the caſe, we may be ſure 
that fuch a church has not its only foun- 
dation in the New Teſtament, and that 
other authority beſides Chriſt's is exerciſed 
in it. 

Our Saviour, who had nothing in view 
but the happineſs and ſalvation of his ſub- 
jects, left them all free; he excluded every 
thing temporal from his kingdom, as 
knowing that any rewards or puniſhments 


of 


1 
of this kind could never form in men that 
faith and temper which would recommend 


them to God. The motives to obedience 


which he offered were of a far higher na- 


ture, taken from the excellency of religion 


in itſelf, the peace of mind and favour of 


God which would attend the practice of it, 
and from the proſpect of future eternal 


bleſſedneſs, where his faithful and approv- 
ed ſervants ſhall meet with a reward ſuita- 
ble to their integrity and virtue. Theſe 
were motives worthy of the ſon of God to 
offer, and fit for reaſonable creatures to 
be influenced by: nothing like the aſſum- 
ing of power and authority over his fol- 
lowers, to be ſeen in his diſcourſes and 
conduct, nothing of this world brought 
into his ſcheme of religion, it would have 
been a diſhonour to it and hurtful to its 
true intereſt; he never once claimed a 
dominion over the faith of his ſubjects; he 
had no ends to anſwer by it, the reaſon 
is plain, his kingdom was not of this 
world, his church was founded upon 
truth and nature, it had no other ſup- 
port, it needed none; for it was intirely 
Jpiritual. 3 
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What proteſtant diſſenters contend for 
is not (as one of the . greateſt divines * 
which this or any other age has. produced, 
obſerves in a ſexmon upon chriſtian liber- 
ty) che pulling down of ne church eſta- 
bliſhment, in order to ſet up- another; 


not the ſotting aſide the articles of the 


church of En gland, to introduce the 
Weſtminſer confeſcn; of, faith as a ſtan- 
dard, not to aboliſh certain indifferent 
uſages, poſtures, veſtments, or feſtival- 
days, in ave to make the contrary, or 


any things of-a parallel nature, neceſſary 


appendages of religion and terms of chriſ- 
tian communion; this, I ſay, is not con- 
tended” for, but that things indifferent 
in themſelves, and undetermined in ſerip- 
ture, ſhould remain indifferent in the uſe 
of them; that every worſhipping ſociety 
ſhould have leave to ſettle the external 
r and order of its own wor- 

ſhipz that as to things which Chriſt hath 
left free from any ãnterpoſition of his au- 
thority commanding or forbidding, chriſ- 
tians ſhould be. under no laws but thoſe 


* That great a of 60 the bale Rev. Mr. Abetocthy, 
author of the Diſcourſes upon the being and perfections bf God, 
which do honour to human abilities, and muſt be held in 
high eſtimation while ſound philoſophy remains in the world. 
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of prudence and charity in doing and for- 
bearing what to their own judgment ap- 
ret expedient or otherwiſe offenſive 
to their brethren; or for their good to 
edification. And did a presbyterian church 
claim the ſame power already mentioned, 
did it tequire a ſubmiſſion to its n 
and make this the teſt of chriſtian com- 
munion, did it reject good men (whom 
our Lord will no doubt at laſt accept) 
| from their fellowſhip becauſe they cd 
1 not; after a ſincere, enquiry into the will 
I of God; with a good conſcience join in 
the dxtdtmal: 1 of worſhip enjoined 
by it, did it annex temporal rewards and 
diſcouragements to the obſervance or non- 
obſervance of things merely indifferent 
and which our Saviour hath left ſo; 1 
ſay, did a resbyterian church exerciſe 
ſuch authority, and require things from 
Chriſt's ſubjects which he him ſelf e gave no 
directions about, it would be liable to 
the very ſame objections which have been 
mentioned, and as a friend to religious | 
liberty, a ptoteſtant diſſenter who is ſuch ] 
upon principle, could not join with it, | 
nor with it ſucceſs. 
'ZFhe'itrue way to make men ſincere in 
their religion; is to let them judge fairly 
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whatſoever, ſet before them ; whe 
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for themſelves without any authority: or 


influence, rewards or diſcouragements 

nee 
was obſerved, they have been ſincere in 
their ſearch, or what endeavours they have 
made uſe of to find out truth, belongeth 
not to mortals to determine, but to him 


every man, as in the ſight of God, to aſk 
himſelf, Is the religion I ꝓrofeſs the effect 
of examination and choice? Do I embrace 
it from a conviction founded upon a 
diligent ſearch after truth? Would I ad- 


here to this religion, were all temporal 


views and encouragements out of the 
queſtion? Or am I influenced by faſhion 
or cuſtom in my profeſſion of it? If a 

man can't anſwer theſe queſtions fully to 
his own conſcience, - he may be certain he 
wants that ſincerity which 1 is in the licht 


of God of ſo great price. 


Religion is —— by all to be of the 


. conſequence to us. How unac- 


who knoweth the heart and to whom all 
men are accountable. Surely it becometh 


WW 


countable” is it to ſee men ſo indifferent as 


to the principles they receive for truth | 
Many place their religion in attendingo a 
round of ceremonies without ever enter- 
ing into the ſtate of their own hearts, or 
| ſatisfying 


* 

ftisfying their conſciences. Dreadful in- 
attention this to the moſt important of 
all; concernments! In a little time the 
ſcene will be cloſed, and men, when the 
glare of this world is withdrawn from be- 
fore their eyes, will, when it is too late, 
ſee the folly and guilt of ſuch negligence. 
But in how honourable a light will the 
dutiful and loyal, the rational part of our 
Saviour's ſubjects appear] Men of every 
denomination, whoſe religion hath been 
the: effect of an honeſt ſearch; and will 
not ſuch as have firmly adhered tò truth 
and virtue, and to the dictates of their 
conſciences, in oppoſition to the unthink- 
ing multitude, and in the face of diſcou- 
ragements and ſuffenings, appeur truly 
ſignificant and glorious in the kingdom 
of Godi? 1 th Arien eiiien 

If men are in earneſt about their religion, 
if they really believe in the Goſpel, and re- 
ceive Chriſt as their king and lawgiver, 
ſurely their principles and conduct ſhould 
be governed aby original chriſtianity only. 
Nothing ſhould: be received by them as 
truth, however venerable or great the 
church or names that recommend it, if 
in their on: minds they are not convinced 
that what is recommended is intirely 


agrecable 
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agreeable to the-New Teſtament ; by this 
infallible rule, by the reaſon and feelings 
of our own minds, and the moral perfec- 
tion of our Makbr,; ſhould every ſcheme 
of religion be tryed; how much enthu- 
ſiaſm and ſuperſtition, how many abſur- 
dities in worſhipping God, how many 
erteds and articles of faith, lah idle un- 
meaning ceremonies would, by 'this means 
be laid aſide | The very corruptions/and 
follies which chriſtianity condemns, have 
been] turned as arguments againſt itſelf, 
And; the abſurd doctrines and practices 
of many chriſtian churches have not a 
little contributed to hurt its true intereſt, 
and to promote deiſm and infidelity in 
the world. What muſt men think to ſee 
churehes which are. ſaid to be modelled by 
chriſtianity, making unnatural claims of 
power and authority over 'the faith and 
conſciences of chriſtians, and this as by a 
warrant. from the Goſpel? What can they 


think when they ſee LM honours-and pro- 


$ts-of this World crowded in ſuch abun- 


dance, into them, and ſpiritual inſtructors 


diſtinguiſnedoby ſo many different appel- 
atignd (unheurd of in the Bible) receiving, 
tacluiaccording to their intereſt and dig. 
nity ir hat che civil powers have provided 
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ſo plentifully for them? What can they 
conclude, when they ſee ſuch churches 
hanging upon the State for their ſupports; q 
and acts, of parliament made in their fa- 
vour, but that they are indeed of this 


woes, and .churches. temporal and, par- 


liamentary, inſtead of. churches l 
and ſpiritual? In how diſhonourable a 
light does it ſet the church of: Chg | 
which is his kingdom, to have it, depen 
ing upon the powers of this world, 1 1 
proſperity and ſupport? Do the great 
truths which he taught, ſtand in need of 
temporal ſanctions to recommend them to 
men's. conſciences? Or did our Saviour 
and his apoſtles ever aſk any, aſſiſtance 
from the ſtates, and princes of this ene 
in, favour; of what, they taught ? I 
; Had.;mens! hearts: been as a * es 
underſtandings they could never, under a 
real belief 75 the Goſpeh have . 
many things which are a reproach to the 
chriſtian name; the mention of ſuch things 
is needleſs, becauſe too well known. When 
men profeſs themſelves. the diſciples, ol - 
Chriſt; there ſhould ever bea conſiſteney 
between their Practices and the precepts 
which they receiye as of divine authority. 
wi it is, to ſee men proſeſſing them- 


ſelves 
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14 } 
ſelves followers of the meek and humble 
Jeſus, allowing, * that charity is the end 
© of the commandment, the bond of 
« perfectneſs, that they are not to judge 
© another man's ſervant, but to leave all 
judgment unto God; who grant that in 
CEE every nation he that feareth God and 
60 worketh righteouſneſs ſhall be accepted 


#''by him, and that if a man love not his 


4 brother, the love of God dwelleth not 
ein him”: Ts it not ſtrange, I ſay, to ſee 
men teaching ſuch things and proſeſſing 
their-belief f in them, impoſing their own 
ſyſtems of religion upon others, and rejec- 
ting all from their fellowſhip (however 
virtuous) who cannot with a good con- 
ſcience © comply with what is enjoined. 
Is this like that heaven-born charity which 
fuffereth long and is kind, which vaunteth 
not itſelf, is not puffed up, ſeeketh not 
even her own, that thinketh no evil, but 
hopeth and endureth all things? 1 am 


_ not; and ſincerely wiſh that the 


mpoſers of their own religious opinions, 


1 0 whatever denomination, would but can- 


didty\ and impartially compare their own 
tempers and conduct with the aimable 


and mild ſpirit of chriſtianity. Are the 


Gerede of Chriſt, who are agreed i in the 


71 1 real 
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real eſſentials of his religion (the loye of 
God, charity, and purity of heart) to make 
an agreement in ſentiment about the 
externals and ceremonies of it, the bond 
of love and communion ? Is chriſtian 
fellowſhip to be fuſpended till men ex- 
actly agree in what is decency and order? 
This ſurely is not being kindly affection- 
ate one towards another, with brotherly 
love in honour preferring one another, 
Oh that the liberal and benevolent ſpi- 
rit of the goſpel did but thoroughly poſ- 
ſeſs mens hearts, ſuch ſelfiſh narrow diſ- 
tinctions would tben be for ever laſt. 
Sweet good-will and charity would reign 
in every breaſt, and there would be none 
to hurt or make afraid in all God's holy 
mountain. 

If religion was once ſtripped of the 
foppery and gawdy tinſel attire which has 
ſo long defaced its genuine features, and 
preſented to men in its own native beaut 
and ſimplicity, the affections of the heart 
would yield to its powerful, but mild in- 
fluence, men would love it on its own 
account; it would bring the evidence 
of its being divine and of heavenly ori- 
ginal, along with it; and when they were 
convinced that its ſervice was perfect free- 
dom, 
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to reaſon and ſcripture, as the doing ſo 
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dom, they, would engage in it with chear- 
fulneſs and diligence. Reaſon and con- 
ſcience would applaud the choice, for is 
not truth and fimplicity more agreeable 
to the heart of a reaſonable creature, than 
error and ſuperſtition? 

If it appears, from what hes been ſaid, 
that the power'to decree rites and: of hav- 
ing authority in matters of faith, which is 
claimed by the church, is unwarranted 
by reaſon and chriſtianity ; the ſepara- 
tion of proteſtant diſſenters is fully juſ- 
tified, and: until the church can prove 
that ſhe i is inveſted with ſuch power and 
authority by Chriſt or his apoſtles, men 
who = their religion from reaſon and 
the New -Teſtament muſt ever think ſuch 
a claim a manifeſt infringement upon that 
religious liberty which our Saviour meant 
all his ſubjects ſhould enjoy in its full 
extent. 

The reader will obſerve that in laying 


before him the arguments for diſſent, the 


forms and ceremonies of the church "HA 
not been touched upon, as it is not againſt 
ſuch things the chief objection lyeth; I 
ſhall however juſt mention a few parti- 
culars which have been thought contrary 


in 
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in ſome meaſure falls in with my deſign.— 
Abſolution (which is practiſed by the 
church) hath a tendency of the worſt 
kind; and to hear a proteſtant divine 
telling his fellow mortal that he abſolves 
him from all his fins, by authority com- 
mitted to him from Chriſt, is really moſt 
aſtoniſhing; is not this an affront to chriſ- 
tianity itſelf ? 

The form of baptiſm is evidently fo 
unnatural and ſuperſtitious, that I am 
perſuaded had the ſame been uſed by 
proteſtant diſſenters, it would have been 
publickly ridiculed. Is not the ſacra- 
ment of the Lord's ſupper (an inſtitution 
plain and ſimple in itſelf, and of moſt 
excellent tendency ) proſtituted to civil 
purpoſes, made the teſt by which men 
are qualified for holding lucrative offices 
and employ ments? no matter how unpre- 
pared the perſon is, he may eat and drink 
unworthily for the church, nor can an 
honeſt Clergyman refuſe him admittance 
to this ſacred employment of commemo- 
rating the death and ſufferings of our Sa- 
viour, let his principles and life be e- 
ver ſo profligate. What ſhall we ſay to 
the conſecration, of ground, churches, &c. 
The mention of this is enough: it is al- 
moſt 


[ 48 ] | 
moſt unfair to ſpeak of that complete 
ſyſtem of abſurdities, the athanaſian creed, 
— the very reading of it over is known 
to be ſo diſagreeable to many of the ſenſi- 
ble eſtabliſhed clergy themſelves, ſome 
to their honour omit it altogether. How 
inconſiſtent is it to ſee reaſonable creatures 


praying to be kept from all uncharitable- 


neſs, and in the very ſame worſhip repeat- 


ing over, as their faith, the latter part of 
this edifying creed? Good archbiſhop 
Tillotſon wiſhed that the church were 
fairly rid of it. What offence hath the 
holding of pluralities and non-refidence 
given to wife and moderate men of every 
profeſſion ? as ſuch religious monopolies 


can be no other than the ſpirit of this 


world poſſeſſing men. Many of the pray- ' 
ers in the liturgy have been thought very 
indigeſted, and the tedious repetition. of 
them burdenſom and inconſiſtent with 
the purity and fimplicity of the chriſtian 
worſhip. I ſhall not take up my readers 
time with mentioning other things equally 
unwarranted by our Saviour. Indeed it is 
probable that ſome time or other the 
ruling powers for the church will amend 
or extirpate ſome of theſe which have 
been here taken notice of, as it is impoſſi- 


ble 
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ble in an age enlightened like the. prefent, 
they can be held ſacred : but: ſurely till 
the grand objection is removed, viz. 
The power to decree rites, and of having 
authority in matters of faith; till this 
moſt unnatural claim is laid Aide and 
given up, and the aix laid at the root, 
Diſſenters, who are ſuch upon principle, 
and who take their religion from the New 
Teſtament, can never be brought over by 
a mere amendment in ſuch thin 

| Objections have been made (and with 
great reaſon) to the prayers made uſe of 
in the congregations of proteſtant non- 
conformiſts, as poor, unmeaning, and un- 
profitable: many of them have been and 
are really ſo; many of them quite other- 
wiſe and well adapted to the chriſtian 
worſhip; and if one may judge from the 
great improvement which has lately pre- 
vailed in this reſpect, it is probable that in a 
little time every thing irrational and abſurd 
will in a great meaſure be laid aſide in their 
addreſſes to God. But ſtill as diſſenters they 
have this comfort (and a great one it is) that 
however poor and unprofitable their pray- 
ers may be, they are not nailed down upon 
them by act of parliament: what is amils 


they themſelves can alter and amend. They 
D like- 
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11 
likewiſe enjoy that moſt deſirable pri- 
vilege of chuling their own miniſters. (or 
teachers) after a a ir trial of their abilities 
in praying and preaching. So that if any 
thing irrational and unedifying i is found a- 
mongſt them, the fault is their own. 

A ſenſible diſſenter hath no ſort of 
objection to forms of prayer merely as 
ſuch; if they are rational and becoming, it 
is all he wants. To pay his Maker a 
reaſonable ſervice, ſuch as his heart and 
beſt affections can join in, is what he con- 


tends for. And if he can find a form of 


this kind he will moſt readily make uſe 


of it. In general, upon compariſon I be- 


lieve it will be found that the worſhip of 


proteſtant diſſenters is more pure and ra- 


tional, than that of the eſtabliſhment, which 


is in many reſpects ſhewy and ceremo- 


nious, particularly cathedral performances, 
which are pompous, and by many thought 
to be unſuitable to the plainneſs and 


ſimplicity of the goſpel. Indeed the 


religion of the body is but too much en- 


couraged by them. 


It is the glory of our conſtitution 
that under the mild and gracious influ- 
ence of it men can write and {peak 


their ſentiments, and none to make them 


| afraid. 


1 

afraid. May proteſtant diſſenters ever 
maintain a proper affection and zeal for 
ſuch a government! They have been hi- 
therto, they are, and may they ever con- 
tinue to be | the faſt and hearty friends 
to his preſent moſt excellent. majeſty and 
his illuſtrious poſterity. It may with 
great juſtice be affirmed they are moſt 
thoroughly attached to the beſt of kings, 
George the ſecond. And I believe there 
are but few amongſt them who would not 
upon any emergency defend his perſon 
and government to the loſs of life itſelf. 
The true intereſt of all proteftants is 

much the ſame. And howevtr thoſe of 
the eſtabliſhment and ſuch as diſſent 
from it may differ; as chriſtians, let love 
and charity be preſerved, let them hear- 
tily unite againſt the common enemy to 
both. Let them judge freely for them- 
ſelves, with minds diveſted cf prejudice 
and prepoſſeſſion. Let truth alone be the 
great object of their purſuit: whatever be 
their religion, let it be embraced with un- 
derſtanding, for without being fully per- 
ſuaded in their own. minds they ' cannot 
be truly religious. The beft of men will 
differin their ſentiments; this is human na- 
ture: but in the declared ends of all re- 
D 2 ligion 
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ligion, ſuch as the love of God, purity, 
4 charity, all muſt agree. Wee 
is adorned with theſe virtues will be pleaſ- 
ing to his maker, and ſhould ever be held 
high in our eſteem let his religious pro- 
ſeſſion: be what it will. A man ſhould 
be reverenced and loved more for his 
goodneſs and integrity, than for his being 
of the beſt religion in the world. In 
the great day of accounts men will not 
be aſked what denomination of chriſtians 
they were of upon carth, or to what church 
they belonged: no, hack narrow diſtinc- 
tions will be for ever loſt. The great 
queſtion will then be, what progreſs they 
have made in holineſs, goodneſs and pu- 
rity, whether they have obeyed conſcience 
and ſacrificed every thing to its divine 
admonitions, in a word whether they have 
maintained their loyalty to God by the 
practice of univerſal righteouſneſs, and a 
firm adherence to the cauſe of truth 
and virtue in the world. Happy the man 
whoſe conſcience will teſtify for him in 
theſe things! Oh that men would lay 
this matter ſeriouſly to heart, and that 
chriſtians, inſtead of being ſatisfied with 
an uninſtructed devotion, and external 


performances, would in good earneſt enter 
into 


1 


into the ſtate of their own hearts, and 
prepare themſelves ſor the moſt awful of 
all tryals, by the ſincere practice of piety 
and virtue! It is really melancholy and af- 
fecting to ſee creatures formed for an eter- 
nal duration of exiſtence, for making end- 
leſs progreſs in knowledge and virtue, pro- 
feſſing at the ſame time their belief of fu- 
ture rewards and puniſhments, yet trifling 
away life in unprofitable vanities, ſacrifi- 
cing their honour, conſciences and integrity 
toa few tranſient pleaſures which are but as a 
vapour, or to riches which ſoon take to them- 
{elves wings and flee away. Alas! are any of 
the poſſeſſions, or enjoy ments, or honours 
of this world to be ſet in competition 
with a man's integrity, with an approving 
heart and confidence towards God ? Or 
would a good mind part with its worth 
and innocence for them all put to- 
gether ? This ſcene is but our infancy of 
being; here we are placed in a ſtate of 
tryal, and our happineſs or miſery in the 
other world depend intirely upon the — 
we now act: if we acquit ourſelves like 
men, why, we are poſſeſſed of every thing 
worth wiſhing for ; if otherwiſe, had we 
the wealth of the Indies, we are poor 
and miſerable, blind and naked. In a 
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very little time the ſcene with reſpect to 
us will be cloſed for ever in this world; 
what then will ſignify the external ap- 
pearance we made, the part we acted will 
be all in all, by it alone will the eſteem 
and approbation of our ſupreme judge be 
determined. Happy would it be if men 
would attend to theſe things as the im- 
portance of them deſerves. Chriftiani 
hath ſet them in the ſtrongeſt light, Let 
us {criouſly conſider it as the confirma- 
tion of God's moral government, and live 
under the divine influence of this peruſaſion. 
If where much is given much will be 
required, will not theſe nations, who en- 
joy ſo many privileges and advantages, be 
br ought to a ſtrict account for the uſe 
and improvement they have made of them? 
Perhaps there never was an age more 
enlightened than the preſent, or where- 
in real religion was better underſtood, 
true philoſophy is now brought into its 
aſſiſtance as its only natural ally, and its. 
glorious diſcoveries made ſubſervient to 
promote the intereſt of it. Liberty pre- 
ſides over the whole. What refinements 
in virtue, what exalted devotion and 
piety, what zeal for the ſervice of God, 
What purity of taſte and manners, might 
| naturally 


n 

naturally be expected from ſuch diſtin- 
guiſhed advantages? But, alas | knowledge 
and virtue do not always go together. 
Lukewarmneſs, and an indifferency about 
all religion, the love of pleaſure, and in- 
temperance of every kind, are but too 
viſible amongſt every profeſſion of chriſ- 
tians. A Reliſh for Religious ſervices 
(which are ſo becoming) is daily decreaſ- 
ing, and if ſome are as negligent of ad- 
dreſſing their Maker in private as they 
are in public, it is much to be ſuſpected 
their love to God and to true excellency 
is going faſt to decay. Not to delight 
in God, upon whom we are abſolutely | 

dependant, is want of gratitude, it is want 
of taſte to converſe with the firſt and 
eateſt in the univerſe, and argues a 
heart inſenſible to the moſt conſummate 
moral beauty and perfection. It is, beſides, 
a plain proof that we are ſtrangers to the 
nobleſt and moſt pleaſing exerciſes of the 
mind. Where an object is beloved, nothing 
more natural than to cultivate the cloſeſt 
intimacy and friendſhip with it: indeed 
where the love is ſtrong and fincere, the 

heart will be always tending towards it. 
To offer up our prayers and thanks- 
givings to the Being who made us, and 
> who 
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wo is the inexhauſtible ſource of all the 

joy and happineſs diffuſed throughout the 

creation, is a duty of reaſon and nature. 

To do this publickly in affectionate com- 

munion with our fellow creatures (who are 

children of the ſame common parent and 

— by him) is fo likewiſe ; accord- 

ingly we find in almoſt every nation men 

have aſſembled themſelves to do honour to 
what they called their God, or the duties 
which they held ſacred. Is it not ſtrange, 
that, notwithſtanding all this, in a land of 
light and liberty, where men profels 
themſelves to be Chriſtians, ' the publick 
worſhip of God is by many ſo groſly 
neglected, by ſome altogether ? This is 
a ſad ſympton that the heart is but little 
engaged in religion: what the effect of 
ſuch example muſt be upon others, efs 
pecially the young, I leave to the con- 
ſciences of fuch as are guilty this way to 
determine. Certain it is, by ſuch a practice 
they contribute their part to make others 
believe that there is nothing rational or 
improving in ſuch attendance. Tho” one 
would think it muſt be evident to the 
attentive that mens aſſembling of them- 
ſelves together to worſhip their Maker has 
a moſt direct tendency to keep up a ſenſe 
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of God and religion upon their minds, 
and of making them good and uſeful 
members of ſociety: I mention nothing 


of our Saviour's commands in theſe mat- 
ters. The truth is, he muſt be the worſt 
or beſt of mortals who is not made bet- 
ter by attending ſuch ſervices. Surely, 
reaſonable creatures appear in a light moſt 
honourable and becoming in the ſocial 
worſhip of the Being who made them; 
it is an exerciſe the moſt ſolemn of all 
others, and which requires our calling 
forth the very beſt affections of the ſoul; 
it tends to beget in men that benevolence 
and thoſe good diſpoſitions which adorn 
human nature and render it truly ami- 
able. 

How thankful ſhould proteſtant diſſen- 
ters be (who have been ſo often perſecuted 
on account of their religion) that they 
can meet together, and worſhip God ac- 
cording to their conſciences, and none 
to make them afraid. For this their fa- 
thergendured molt grievous ſufferings, and 
with moſt unſhaken reſolution ſacrificed 
what next to their integrity was deareſt 
to them in lite, that their ſons might 
be left free and in poſſeſſion of the truth: 
{hall we, for whom the glorious purchaſe 
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was intended, and who enjoy the bleſſings 
of liberty (a gueſt which makes glad and 
happy every country ſhe takes up her 
abode in) ſhall we, I ſay, by a guilty in- 
difference give up thoſe invaluable privi- 
leges, and diſhoneſtly betray the glorious 
truſt committed to our care for poſterity? 
How mean and unworthy of men muſt 
this appear? And with what contempt 
and indignity, notwitſtanding all our pre- 
tenſions to freedom and politeneſs, will 
dur names be tranſmitted to ſucceeding 
generations} One would really be tempted 
to think that many in this age hardly 
eſteem religious liberty a bleſſing, by the 
uſe they make of it: what would our 
proteſtant brethren, who at this preſent 
ime in France, are fo grievouſly perſe- 
cuted for worſhiping God according to 
their conſciences, and who cannot aſ- 
ſemble but at the hazard of their lives; 
what, I ſay, would they give to enjoy what 
we think ſo little of? In great numbers 
do they aſſemble at the riſque of gvery 
thing which is dear to them, while we, 
who are fo highly favoured of heaven, 
would rather attend the call of pleaſure, 
or any trifling amuſement, than publiciy 


acknowledge our dependance upon that 
| Being 


Being who is the author of all our enjoy- 
ments. Such ſtupid inattention to religion 
and its ſervices is a ſad preſage that real 
piety and virtue in the end will be great 
ſufferers. It hath been obſerved; that 
chriſtians believe much, and know but 
little: how juſt the obſervation I ſhall not 
take upon me to determine. But I be- 
leve it may with more truth be affirmed, 
that beſide much knowledge (which now 
| abounds) there dwelleth a great negligence 
of God the ſource of all excellence, but 
little (to what might be expected) of that 
exactneſs and purity of life, that ſanctity 
of heart and affections, and that refine- 
ment in manners, which ſhould ever be 
the diſtinguiſhing glory of chriſtians. But 
I quit ſo diſagreeable a ſubject. 

Let none imagine from what has been 
ſaid in favour of attending the public wor- 
ſhip of our Maker, that a bare attendance 
has any real merit in it, or that any ſer- 
vices of this kind will recommend us to 
God, without virtue and a good liſe. No, 
nothing can poſſibly ſuperſede the neceſſity 
of a ſtrict univerſal obedience to the laws 
of God. But ſurely, if the ſocial worſhip 
of God is cloſely connected with our im- 
proving in piety and goodneſs, if it is de- 
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cent and becoming, let not chriſtians for- 
fake the aſſembling of themſelves together. 
All the public inſtitutions of religion are 
only to be conſidered as means to make 
men virtuous and holy: in this light I 
recommend them as having a moſt ex- 
cellent tendency ; if this great end is not 
anſwered in us, we but mock God and 
deceive ourſelves; without holineſs of 
heart and life, the moſt regular attendance 
will but ſerve to our greater condemna- 
tion. - To promote in men the divine lite, 
to make them reſemble God in purity, 
holineſs, and goodneſs, is the end of all 
religion; and we ſhould ever judge of 
our own ſincerity by the effect which our 
religion has upon our lives and converſa- 
tions; if by its influence we are delivered 
from the power of evil luſts and habits, from 
pride, ill- nature, uncharitableneſs, and the 
fpirit of this world, if by its transferming 
power the taſte is refined, the temper ſweet- 
ened, if good-humour, gentleneſs, and kind 
affection reign in our hearts, if vice of 
every kind is far removed from us, every 
thing avoided and given up which con- 
ſcience condemns, in a word, if our love 
to God and our charity to men are in- 
ereaſed by it, we may then reſt _ 
31429 that 


[a 
that our religion is of the right kind, for 
we are told that in every nation ;% that 
feareth God and worketh righteouſneſs 
ſhall be accepted of him. Good men of 
every denomination and people will at 
laſt come from the eaſt and from the weſt, 
and fit down with Abraham, Iſaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven, while 
chriftians of impure lives, however diſtin- 
guiſhing i in this world, ſhall be caſt out: 
there is no reſpect of perſons with God. 
Here let me earneſtly preſs upon men a 
ſerious review of their own principles and 
conduct, let the voice of conſcience be 
thoroughly obeyed, for there is more re- 
verence due to it, than to the whole world. 
What it pronounces to be wrong let us 
without heſitation fly from and avoid as 
our worſt enemy and the deſtroyer of our 
peace, let us put ourſelves intirely under 
the direction of reaſon and truth, and 
never after ſuffer ourſelves to be SR 
aſide from their dictates; let us yield our- 
{elves intirely to the ſervice of God and 
virtue, then ſhall we appear truly honoura- 
ble and glorious, we ſhall enjoy a peace 
and ſatisfaction in our own breaſts, which 
time nor chance can never deprive us of, 
and to which the ſons of riot and the chil 
dren 
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dren of this world are utter ſtrangers. 
Surely men ſhould never be at reſt with 
themſelves till they are convinced of their 
own fincerity; and I much queſtion 
whether any man can be thoroughly ſatiſ- 
fied of his own uprightneſs, if he can 
even ſuppoſe any circumſtance in human 
life wherein he would part with his virtue 
and integrity ; his falling thro' weakneſs 
or ſurprize is a thing quite different from 
a ſuppoſition of this kind: let every man, 
as in the ſight of God, aſk himſelf, were 
he this moment to leave the world, what 
part of his conduct would he with altered 
or undone? An honeſt mind can be at no 
loſs to make a proper improvement of this 
queſtion ; happy they whoſe conſciences 
are pleaſed with the part they have acted. 
Let them hold on but for a little time and 
all will be well. And let that moſt in- 
valuable jewel their innocence be carefully 
preſerved, for once loſt, it neyer after can 
be found. 

Let the fincere univerſal practice of re- 
ligion be recommended to all ranks and 
degrees of men, let none imagine there is 
any thing gloomy and forbidding in it, or 
that it will deprive them of any pleaſure 
which nature and reafon warrants ; the 
| reverſe 
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reverſe of this is true: religion, which is 
free and heaven- born, is all joy and happi- 
neſs; when cordialy embraced, it brings 
along with. it the chearful compte, 
the glad heart, the eaſy mind, the peace 
ful conſcience, and — true — 
- ment of ſpirit, which gives a reliſh to all 
the innocent pleafures and amuſements of 
life; in a word, if happineſs of the nobleſt 
and moſt durable kind, if real ſelf ſatisfac- 
tion, a joyful ſenſe if God's favour, and 
a rational confidence towards him, if a 
happy death; and the moſt pleaſing pro- 
ſpecs into the heavenly world, are the 
moſt deſirable. of all things, pour? the 
trueſt riches in human life; it is religion 
and virtue alone which can beftow them 
upon their votaries. 

As a concluſion of the whole, let pro- 
teſtant diſſenters be ſuch upon principle 
and from conviction, let them be ambiti- 
ous above all things to approve themſelves 
to God and their own conſciences, and to 
excell in thoſe graces and virtues which 
become the dignity and hopes of the chriſ- 
tian character. Let them meet together 
as ſo many lovers of God and mankind. 
And, baniſhing every thing narrow and 
ſuperſtitious far from them, 4s them with 

honeſt _ 


ef Bert and enlatged, alter 
wWorſhip the common Parent of de 2 
univerſe in ſpirit and in truth. Let them 
ever ſtriye to be diſtinguiſhed by the poly 
goodneſs, and uſefulneſs of ar lives. 
their cauſe is founded upon reaſon N 
truth, and hath no worldly claims, 1 
an indifference. as to its / proſperity and 
iy port is moſt unbecoming them and out 
of character. Let their zeal be always 
12 to knowledge and generoſity. 
Let them ever love and do what is right. 
Let a well-proportioned moderation, with 
every generous and liberal ſentiment, -be . 
. cultivated by them; for ſurely every thing | 
contracted and narrow muſt appear with 
an ill grace in men whoſe charter i is liberty 
15 univerſal * 4.9111. GH 


